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Extinct Endangered 


|’ grieves me to contemplate the Friends becoming extinct like the Dodo but this is now a real probability and 
your goodwill and generosity in funding much needed items, so greatly appreciated by the Palace, is now in 
serious danger of losing its best means of expression. At the Annual General Meeting we struggled to encourage 
enough people to join the Committee to enable us to continue to manage our organisation’s affairs on your 
behalf. The Committee now consists of: 


Pam Crowe — Chairman Heather Smith — Secretary 
Guy Lockton — Treasurer, Newsletter Editor and Website Manager 
Neville (Nev) Haskins — Events Organiser 

David Martin and Pat Barlow — New members 


VERY MUCH NEEDED — MEMBERSHIP SECRETARY 


Being Membership Secretary is not an onerous task but other commitments preclude our two new members 
from filling this vacancy. To do the job it is not necessary to live in the Chichester area or even attend our 
four committee meetings a year though you would need to have an internet connection. The busy period is 
February—March when subscriptions are paid, the membership list is updated, membership cards are sent out 
and money is passed to the Treasurer for banking. Please give serious consideration to offering yourself to 
do it and get in touch for more information if you think you might be able to help us. Don’t rely on someone 
else coming forward. 

As things stand, if no-one can be found to take up this job we cannot foresee the Friends being able to 
continue to operate beyond 2014. We have some £9,000 in the bank and currently anticipate only a 
proportion of it being applied for by the Palace this year. Closing down means passing what remains to 
Sussex Archaeological Society (SAS) who will soend the money across their many properties, not solely on the 
Roman Palace. | know that is not what many of you would wish and the Palace staff are hoping desperately 
that this will not happen. With around 100 members we are a small organization but the Friends and the 
help we give are genuinely really appreciated by everyone at the Palace. 

The audience for our pre-AGM talk was disappointing, as for other recent events. Our speakers are all 
carefully chosen and eminent in their fields and talks are always well received by those who do attend but, 
inevitably, soeakers will ultimately think it not worth their while to give us their time and expertise. We are 
committed to running the programme of events already arranged but, due to lack of support, if we are still 
able to operate beyond this year we propose to confine the 2015 events to a lecture to accompany the 
Annual General Meeting and a summer excursion. Our future is entirely in the hands of you, the Friends. 


News from the Palace 
Rob Symmons, Curator 


It would be remiss not to open 
with an acknowledgement of 
the most dramatic news of the 
year — the loss of Jaane 
Rowehl to redundancy last 
December. The year 2012 was 
a financially horrendous year 
for the Palace and for Sussex 
Archaeological Society, and, sadly, Jaane was a 
casualty of this. The Palace is now being managed 
day to day by Phil Davies, Katrina Burton and 
myself, with wider oversight from the 

SAS CEO, Tristan Bareham, in Lewes. The new 
senior team are coping well with their new 
responsibilities, although we miss Jaane’s 
dynamism. We have no doubt that Jaane will go on 
to achieve great things, but sadly elsewhere. 

Another effect of our financial difficulties is that 
Phil Davies and Martin Flux will both be reducing 
their hours to a 4 day working week. 

Unfortunately, as | type this the auditors are at 
Head Office and so we don’t yet have a reliable set 
of accounts that have been agreed by trustees. 
Generally speaking, the Society continues to lose 
money, but unlike 2012 is running much closer to 
its budget. 

In 2013 we had 55,700 visitors, 2.3% more than 
in 2012. Katrina and her team have done 
spectacularly well by increasing the income from 
and the number of workshops delivered by 10% 
(653 in total), although smaller class sizes mean 
that the number of children visiting as part of 
school groups has increased by less (2%). This has 
been our first year running the café in-house and 
Phil’s team have also exceeded expectation, taking 
over £100k against a budget of £84k. This means a 
profit to the Society of about £10k. 

The mosaics and archaeology in the North Wing 
are still not desperately happy and are suffering 
from the effects of damp. Unfortunately, the 
ultraviolet treatment has caused localized heating 
on the floors being treated which has resulted in 
salt damage. The ill effects outweigh the benefits 
and so this has been suspended. 

It is clear that the problem is down to damp and 
groundwater and we are now working with English 
Heritage to create a framework for environmental 
monitoring, condition monitoring and surveying. 
The situation was not helped by another leak of 
the water main in February this year, but we are 
getting quite used to these leaks now and the 





problem was fixed within 48 hours. Portsmouth 
Water seem more sure than ever that the main 
will be moved to the line of the cycle path this 
summer. While we have heard this many times 
before, | really think that it is going to happen this 
time. 





Salt damage to the 'Fortress' mosaic 


We hope to link the excavations that will be 
inevitably required for this work to another Family 
Excavation as part of the Festival of British 
Archaeology. We hope to build on the success of 
the 2013 event. Last year’s “dig” attracted 1250 
participants and was supported by English 
Heritage and the Heritage Lottery Fund, which 
enabled us to run quite a spectacular and complex 
fortnight of activities. This year’s festival will be 
smaller in scale but hopefully just as much fun. 

The Learning team are currently working towards 
new programmes to tie in with the changes to the 
National Curriculum. They are also planning this 
year’s events, including the highlight of the year, 
The Gladiators, in August. 

Over the past year we have installed a few new 
displays including some stunning photographic 
images in the CDC and a display about Wine and 
Feasting in the Lower Courtyard. The most 
significant of our new displays is the newly 
installed one about Ivan Margary and Roman 
roads in the museum. Thank you for providing the 
funding to make that display possible. These small 
improvements all help to improve experiences for 
Our visitors. 

The staff team as a whole are currently working 
on trials and consultation exercised relating to 
ideas for a future redevelopment of the site. Now 
that we know the cycle path will remain in its 
current location, we are in a position to start 
planning for a big Heritage Lottery Fund bid to 
develop the site. We hope that work on this will 
get underway in the near future. 

As always, we are very grateful for the support of 
our Friends — helping with fundraising, promotion, 


advocacy, volunteering, running a garden tea shop 
and much more. We really appreciate the time 
and effort you put in to help us make the most of 
this incredible site. 


The SAS AGM 

Sussex Archaeological Society, owners of the 
Fishbourne site, held their Annual General 
Meeting on 14 June. Anne De Potier sent us a note 
of points relevant to the Palace and the Friends: 
“Membership of SAS is now over 3000, the highest 
in 15 years. The number of visitors to the Palace 
last year rose by 4% and to the SAS properties as a 
whole by 8.5%, which provided an increase of 
several thousand pounds in income. Grant income 
is also up and Fishbourne’s award-winning schools 
and education service increased attendances for 
the first time in 5 years. There are plans for 
increased expenditure on the Fishbourne mosaics. 
The Society halved its operating deficit last year 
and intends to eliminate it in 2015.” 


Future Friends’ events 

Don’t forget to book for our next events: 

12" July — ‘Latest Discoveries on the City Walls’, 
talk by James Kenny, Chichester District 
Archaeologist 

16" August - our Summer Outing to Butser Ancient 
Farm follows a splendid talk given by Fergus 
Milton (pages 6,7 below). Booking forms are on 
our website. 


Japanese ladies from London visiting the Palace led by 
Ruth Rollitt and the editor. See story on Page 7 
Photo — Hanako Ozamoto 








Events at the Palace 


Festival of British Archaeology, 22nd July to 1st 
August 

The deepening furrows on the curator’s brow and 
the accelerated loss of what is left of his hair are 
both evidence that the Festival of British 
ee is fast eee This will be the 
; ‘1 | third year of a fun 
excavation for families 
at Fishbourne Roman 
Palace, giving visitors 
the chance to “Have a 
go at archaeology”. 
The excavation will be 
between | lam and 
4pm and everyone 1s 
welcome. No need to 
book, just turn up. So, if you feel like getting your 
hands dirty this summer then you know where to 
come! Or if you would like to help out with the 
event then please contact Rob Symmons, curator at 
the Palace, to offer your services. 


The High Weald Hoard comes to Fishbourne, 
Sth August 

A rare opportunity to see the High Weald Hoard of 
Roman silver coins. This unique hoard of nearly 
3,000 coins was found in 2006 in East Sussex. One 
of the largest in the country, it contains some 
exceptionally rare coins and will be exhibited at 
Fishbourne Roman Palace. This will be the final 
stage of a touring exhibition organized by 
Brighton Royal Pavilion and Museums. 


GLADIATORS! — 9" and 10" August 


eee displays of gladiatorial contests by the 
re-enactment group 
Britannia. 10am to 
Spm. 

No need to book; no 
extra charge 


Fun Days, ia i ae 
21" and 28" August 
A range of ancient 
crafts and things to 
make and do, 
including Roman 
costume, working 
with clay, Roman writing, food tasting and a 
chance to meet an archaeologist and handle some 
2,000 year old artefacts. The fun-packed days are 


suitable for all ages, and are included in the 
palace’s normal admission price. 

Activities run from | lam — 3pm. There will also be 
daily guided tours and talks. 


SAS Conference — 6/7" September 2014 


Rob Symmons writes: Some of you may know that I 
am a lapsed zooarchaeologist, but seldom get to 
play with ancient animal bones (my first love) these 
days. So it is with undisguised joy that I can report 
that this year’s SAS conference is called 
“Animals!” and will explore a very wide range 
topics relating to animals and archaeology. What is 
more, the organisers have been kind enough to hold 
the conference at Chichester University so I can get 
my boney fix without the need for travel to East 
Sussex. 

The conference includes some familiar names as 
well. Martyn Allen will be presenting a paper that 
is bound to include mention of the Palace (Martyn 
was the PhD student who spent a couple of happy 
years living in the CDC analysing the bone from 
the collections in 2008/9). Naomi Sykes will be 
talking about her international fallow deer project 
that all started from her work at Fishbourne in the 
1990s. Also, Richard Jones will be speaking — 
some of you may remember Richard from when he 
supervised excavations to the East of the site from 
1995-9. 

As well as the usual (and unusual — one of the 
papers is called “why did the chicken cross the 
globe’) academic papers, the conference will 
include a wine reception at the Palace to celebrate 
the unveiling of a new temporary exhibition in the 
Collections Discovery Centre all about fallow deer. 
You will also have the chance to get involved in a 
day of activities, meet specialists, and learn how we 
metaphorically put flesh back on archaeological 
bones. 

More information and booking forms are 
available from the Palace, or visit 


http://sussexpast.co.uk/event/animals. 
I hope to see you there! 


Friends talks at the Palace 
Quite a few members live too far away to come 
to hear our talks, and a number do not have access 


to the website and are unable to read them online. 
So Mary and Nev Haskins have written resumés of 
this year’s talks, well worth reading (and 
re-reading) because our speakers are top class. 





Talk by Stuart Needham, April 15 

Dr. Stuart Needham spoke on the barrow 
cemeteries and burial practices of the Chalcolithic 
and Early Bronze Age. Stuart gained his first 
degree and PhD at the University in Cardiff in the 
1970s then served for thirty years as the curator of 
the Bronze Age collection at the British Museum. 
Since retiring he has given the prestigious “Rhind” 
lecture at Edinburgh University and is currently 
working in Chichester on the Bronze Age burial 
discovered in Racton Park farm in 1989, part of a 
joint Roman Palace and Novium project. 





_ 
Nev Haskins with Dr Stuart Needham 

Stuart started his talk by announcing some news 
that had just been released on the start of the 
project ‘People of the Heath’ on the Petersfield 
Heath barrow cemetery (see below). This four 
year project funded by the Lottery with additional 
funding from South Downs National Park and 
Petersfield museum, will be open to community 
volunteers and will include surveying and 
excavation of some of the Bronze Age features. 

Stuart described several phases of barrow 
building ranging from about 2500 BCE to the end 
of the Early Bronze Age (EBA) 1500 BCE. In 
England this was a localised activity; there are over 
400 barrows on the Isle of Thanet whilst there are 
only about 60 known in the whole of Lancashire. 
The current estimate is about 60,000 Bronze Age 
barrows across Britain containing perhaps as many 
as 10 burials each. Construction ceases with the 
end of the Early Bronze Age. 

The first phase burials in the Chalcolithic period 
(2500-2200), such as the Amesbury companion, 
contain copper implements and distinctive beaker 
pots. This is the dawn of the use of metal in 
Britain and, as well as copper knives, some gold 
ornaments are also found. These are rare. 


The second period was marked by the 
introduction of bronze weapons and some 
cremation burials in cinerary urns. There is a 
greater range of grave goods including the first 
food vessels. Rare studded daggers are seen, 
including one from the Racton Park farm dig. This 
is the era when mounds start appearing over the 
burials. 

During the final phase (2000 — 1500 BCE) 
cremations dominate and ‘cemeteries’ ie groups of 
barrows occur with multiple burials within a 
barrow. Barrows become more common. Most 
burials have just a pot and/or a flint tool as grave 
goods. Cremation burials become more common 
than inhumations and barrows contain multiple 
burials soread over a considerable number of 
years. EBA inhumations are usually articulated 
bodies but sometimes disarticulated bones are 
found as well. There is evidence for articulated 
bodies being buried with a bag of much earlier 
disarticulated bones. A good example of this is 
Mount Pleasant in Kent. This may reflect a desire 
to maintain proximity with the Ancestors. 

Stuart described the barrow cemetery on 
Petersfield Heath and outlined the project to 
understand and protect this for future 
generations. The intention of the project is to 
confirm the presence of these barrows, to carry 
out limited excavations, to investigate any possible 
additional barrows and to explore the uses of the 
Heath since then, including recent use as a golf 
course and recreation ground. There are seven 
distinct types of barrow on the Heath. Some, such 
as barrow 4, are rare and associated with a west 
country rather than a south eastern tradition of 
barrow building. The relationship of Petersfield 
Heath barrows in the wider landscape will also be 
studied. 

Stuart finished his talk by showing the recent 
Lidar survey which shows more clearly the barrows 
to be investigated during the project. However 
some of the apparent ‘barrows’ near the lake are 
known to be modern — they do not appear on 
some early aerial photos. 

We hope that Stuart will return to give an update 
on the project in a couple of years’ time. 


Talk by Miles Russell, May 10 


Dr. Miles Russell is a senior lecturer at 
Bournemouth University with an interest in the 
transition from Iron Age to Roman in the south of 
England. He talked about the relationship of 


Fishbourne and Chichester with the rest of Roman 
Britain; something that he feels is often 
overlooked. 

Miles began with the transition period between 
the first contacts of the British people with the 
Romans to the absorption of Britannia into the 
Roman Empire. In 55-54 BC Caesar made a raid 
into Britain but the Romans did not stay. However 
following this incursion the tribal centres such as 
Silchester and Colchester were more heavily 
defended. The Chichester entrenchments probably 
date to this period. There were also increased 
rivalries between local chiefs. There is also 
evidence, especially in the south, of trading 
contacts between Britain and Roman Gaul with 
finds of early first century material around 
Chichester. A pre-conquest Roman military 
presence may be related to protecting trade 
and/or keeping the local king and populace onside. 
There appear to be puppet kings across southern 
Britain before 43 AD. 

Increasing tension amongst the native rulers in 
the 40s AD led to some fleeing to Rome to ask for 
help including ‘Berikos’ (Verica?). He found a 
sympathetic ear with the Emperor Claudius who 
needed to strengthen his position with a 
successful military campaign. Historical evidence 
for this is sparse, mainly a history by Cassius Dio, 
but there is especially no firm evidence for a 
Roman assault in Kent. The more likely approach 
would be using a client king such as Verica with a 
friendly port on the south coast at Chichester. 
Cassius Dio’s account of a major battle at a river 
crossing has been thought since the 1930s to be 
across the Medway. The battle could just as easily 
have taken place on the Arun. 

The settlement of Noviomagus Regnensium 
(Chichester) dates from soon after the invasion 
and finds include some of the earliest Roman 
inscriptions in Britain including one with a 
dedication to Nero dated 54AD. Tacitus in the 
second century describes Cogidumnus 
(Togidubnus) as a faithful ally of Rome. It is 
possible Fishbourne was built for Togidubnus at 
the same time and following the plan of the 
Domus Aureum. The marble head found at 
Fishbourne was thought to be Togidubnus, but 
Miles, using laser scanning, has re-examined the 
head. He suggests it is a portrait of Nero and was 
probably one of many shipped around the Empire 
from axe blows possibly caused after the fall of 
Nero in 68 AD. The stone was then used in the 
foundations of the new palace at Fishbourne. 


The later Palace at Fishbourne was started in the 
90s AD and its plan followed that of the Domus 
Flavia, Vespasian’s house in Rome. Several large 
Roman villas in East Hants and Sussex follow the 
same plan, such as Langstone, Southwick and 
Pulborough. The plan comprises a courtyard villa 
with an entrance to the east, a triclinium opposite 
the entrance on the western side, and a basilica in 
the north-east corner. Are they the homes of a 
ruling Roman elite or local dignitaries? 

Miles concluded his talk by describing the 
Bosham head. The 3 times life size 
head indicates it is an emperor. The 
head was subjected to laser 
scanning to bring up the detail. The 
face is clean shaven, so probably 
dates from 43AD to 117AD. Emperors after this 
date were bearded. He had a list of 5 possible 
candidates but Claudius and Nerva were ruled out 





as their facial features were different (more jowly). 


The hair is wrong for Vespasian and Titus. This 
leaves Trajan (ruled 98 to 117 AD) as the most 
probable, especially as it bears a strong similarity 
to one discovered at the port of Ostia. Was 
Bosham an important port and gateway to 
Britannia in the early Roman period? 

In the early second century AD the palaces are 
changing. Most lose their Basilica hall and the 
elaborate triclinium (or audience chamber at 
Fishbourne). Possibly this represents a tightening 
of the Roman grip on Britain and the dispossession 
of the British clients. The area around Chichester 
declines in importance from now on. 


Butser Farm Project - Fergus Milton — 14 June 


What can you tell from an archaeological plan 
which is just a pattern of post holes and possible 
shallow gullies? It could be a round house but as 
Fergus Milton, a director at the Butser Farm 
Project, pointed out animal pounds could also 
leave a similar a pattern. Why not try building the 
potential roundhouse and see if it fits the pattern. 
This is the philosophy behind much of what is 
done at Butser. 

Peter Reynolds set up Butser in the early 70s for 
experimental archaeology to test ideas and 
theories. He believed in learning by doing. He 
wanted full sized scientific, measured and 
reproducible experiments. Initially Little Butser 
was set up on a spur on Butser Hill itself with no 
intention of having any contact with the public — 
this was serious research on crops, animals and 


buildings. But of course, walkers passing the site 
would stop for a chat and became interested. A 
few open days were held and eventually it was 
realised that opening for and educating the paying 
public was a good idea. The farm was moved 
closer to the main road and later to its current site. 
Butser now provides an exciting school trip for 
youngsters (about 16,000 children each year) — 
they are encouraged to get dirty! 

The crop research looks at yields, agricultural 
practices and storage. Early work used a pair of 
Dexter cattle to pull an ard, an early type of 
plough. At present there is insufficient pasture for 
the cattle, so the ploughing is done by hand. One 
person makes a furrow, the second dribbles in the 
seed, the third scuffs the soil over and the fourth 
stamps the ground down. Using this method, it 
takes 10 people to sow an area approximately the 
size of a football pitch in one day. 

Yields showed that although farming methods 
are primitive by current standards, the fields were 
as productive as in the 1940s/early 1950s, before 
widespread agricultural mechanisation. The grain 
from the older varieties of wheat has a higher 
protein content than modern cereals. We know 
the Romans traded goods for British wheat, so 
there must have been surpluses. 

The wheats grown at Butser are Einkorn, Emmer 
and Spelt. Compared with modern wheat, these 
varieties have longer awns (whiskers) and look 
more like barley. Whereas modern cereals have to 
be uniform for the combine harvester, these 
ancient varieties produce stems of varying length 
and have to be harvested by hand. Unlike modern 
wheat, they out-compete the weeds, so no 
herbicidal sprays are needed although thistles are 
removed manually. In prehistory, children could 
be sent out to the fields to act as scarecrows and 
pesky rabbits were unknown. Butser fertilises and 
improves the soil with dung, ash from fires and by 
including beans in the crop rotation. 

Once harvested, the grain needs to be stored. 
For long term storage, pits dug into the chalk work 
well. The pit is filled with grain and then sealed 
with clay. A small amount of grain around the 
edges begins to germinate and this depletes the 
oxygen to give an anaerobic atmosphere. As long 
as the clay seal is intact, the grain will keep for 2-3 
years. After opening up and removing the grain, 
any mouldy bits of grains from round the edge of 
the pit are burnt. However this is obviously not 
suitable for day to day use. Grain stored ina 
leather bag or sack stored in a granary building (a 
small hut on short stilts) remained usable. In the 


experiment a small amount, equivalent to a 
family’s needs, was removed daily and the 
moisture content checked each day. The grain 
remained in a satisfactory condition until the bag 
was emptied. 





Animals are kept at the farm. Soay sheep are 
the closest modern breed to bronze age sheep. 
They lose wool naturally and are not shorn, giving 
them an unkempt and shaggy appearance. The 
wool is not suitable for spinning but can be used as 
wadding or in the production of daub. Soay sheep 
cannot be worked by sheepdogs. At the moment, 
there are no Soay sheep, but there are hopes to 
have more on the farm at a later date. Currently 
another ancient breed, the Manx Laoghtan sheep 
are in residence. Their wool is better and can be 
either removed by hand or sheared. Their wool is 
suitable for spinning. They lamb easily, rarely 
needing attention. Other animals on site have 
included pigs, goats and chickens. 

We had a brief pictorial tour of the site. There 
are 5 reconstructed roundhouses, their plans 
based on excavated originals. In the round houses, 
the vertical posts are made from oak and charring 
the base before it is put into the ground helps to 
prevent rot and the post lasts longer. Tie beams 
are then placed around the top of the posts. Ash 
rafters balance on the tie beams. The first three 
rafters are tied together and extend to the ground. 
They are moved into position to get the balance 
correct. This can leave small crescent shaped slots 
round the edge of the hut base and this has been 
seen in the archaeological record. The rafters are 
trimmed to the base of the roof. Horizontal bars 
of hazel (purlins) are tied to the rafters and the 
thatch is tied to the purlins. The outside wall is 
made of wattle and daub. 


The straw from the wheat grown at Butser is 
not considered suitable for thatching due to its 
uneven lengths (so how did they thatch 
roundhouses?), so modern thatching straw is 
bought in. Reeds can also be used. The roof does 
not have a hole in it 
as this increases the 
draught and the fire 
would burn too 
fiercely. The smoke 
tends to collect in 
the roof space 
above head height 
and escapes 
through the thatch. 
This reduces the 
insect life in the 
thatch and asa 
result, birds tend to 
leave the thatch 
alone. It also will smoke and preserve any meats 
hanging in the roof space. 

A Roman villa has also been built at Butser but 
this has had problems. The planning authorities 
did not like the ‘Roman’ roof tiles (too garish) and 
the open portico and clerestory also had to be 
changed. Building took much longer than 
expected. The lower part of the walls are built 
from flint in lime mortar. This set far more slowly 
than anyone had realised and hardly set at all in 
the winter months. But eventually after 3 years 
building has been completed. 

The talk ended with a brief video of Fergus 
smelting copper. This looks an intriguing process 
and he hopes to be able to demonstrate smelting 
when we visit. Inevitably with such an 
information-packed talk, some details have had to 
be omitted. However we hope this has whetted 
your appetite and you are looking forward to the 
Friends’ visit to the farm on 16™ August. 


Our latest contribution to the Palace 


Trustees of Sussex 
Archaeology Society 
suggested that the 
Palace needed more 
information in other 
languages. Palace staff 
proposed that we 
should extend the 
range of the foreign 





language guides offered free to visitors, and the 
Friends committee agreed to provide a small 
budget. 

The Palace already had leaflets in French, 
German, Spanish and Polish. We have now 
extended the range to include Chinese, Japanese, 
Danish, Russian, Hungarian and Italian, all to the 
same format. 

We found volunteers to make the translations 
either free of charge as a gift to the Palace, or at 
reasonable cost, avoiding the expense of 
commercial translation services. Our translations 
are all by native speakers of these languages and 
our grateful thanks go to Mrs Ruth Iversen now 
Rollitt — formerly of HM Diplomatic Service 
(Danish); Ms Hanako Ozamoto, history student, 
London (Japanese); 
Dr Sergio Magri, 
former Head of 
Italian, Translation 
Services of the 
European 
Parliament, 
Luxembourg 
(Italian); Dr Minghe 
j Yang, and Renee 


sos 
Wachsler visits the Palace Portsmouth 
Overseas Chinese 
Association; Ms Anastassia Tuuder, Narva 
(Russian); Ms Agnes Wachsler, Budapest 
(Hungarian) and to Mr Les Woodhall of 
Luxembourg, Cllr Anne Scicluna, Chichester, and 
Mrs Ruth Chavasse, Forestside, for vital 
introductions. 





The Pebble Mosaics of Ancient Greece, the 


true forebears for Fishbourne ? 
Mary and Nev Haskins 





Looking around Fishbourne with its marvellous 
mosaics showing mythical themes and with the 
walls painted in bright panels of colour we feel 








grateful to the Romans who invented this. But 
was this truly a Roman 
development? 

In the late fourth 
century B.C. the king of 
Macedonia moved his 
capital to Pella and built 
sumptuous new 
buildings in the town 
from about 325-300 B.C. 
These included floors 
laid with elaborate 
designs and pictures 
constructed using small pebbles in black, white, 
brown and grey stones. These depicted 
mythological and hunting scenes as well as familiar 
designs such as scrolls and a Greek key around the 
edge. 

The mosaic from the house of Dionysos shows 
the God riding on the back of a panther and dates 
from about 300 B.C. The walls are painted in 
panels of colour similar to Pompey style |. The 
room containing this mosaic was thought to be the 
symposium room, the equivalent of the Roman 
triclinium. 

Close up of the Panther’s head shows the 
individual pebbles used to construct the picture. 
The pictures were made by impressing the pebbles 
into mortar made of sand, lime and ceramic dust 
and over a bed of larger pebbles, like that shown 
around the main image. So did the Romans really 





innovate or were they copying technology that had 
been extant for 400 years before Fishbourne was 
built? 
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